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To THE 2 

| LorDs and GENTLEMEN who have concerted 
II. the form of a law for that eſtabliſhment. 


By a FREEHOLDER. 


E DIiINBUR G E: 
Printed for Gavin HamitTos and Joun BALFOUR, 
MDCCLX. 


The Queſtion relating to a Scors 
Mirrrià conſidered, 


My Lops, and GENTLEMEN, 


is to your public ſpirit, and attention to 
national meaſures, that we owe the preſent 
hopes of ſeeing a militia ſoon eſtabliſh- 
ed in Scotland. I live at a diſtance, and ſhall 
be. glad, in offering you the thanks and praiſe 
you deſerve, to be anticipated by an abler pen. 
Your patriotiſm cannot fail to have rouſed con- 
genial ſpirits. But though I have only recei- 
ved general information of your proceedings, 
I cannot deny myſelf the pleaſure of publicly 
congratulating you, on the acquiſition you 
have made of the eſteem and gratitude of e- 
very man who is a lover of liberty and his 
country, ts | 
J am ſenſible, that, in the following pages, 
I cannot. add a ſingle idea to your ample 
knowledge of the ſubje&, not one ſpark to your 
zeal for a meaſure, ſo neceſſary for the ſafety 
and honour of your country. By- means of 
your honourable names, I only hope to be- 


come leſs obſcure, and make the voice of a re- 
mote , 


- 


I Addreſs this diſcourſe to Jpu, becauſe it 


E 


mote though independent frecholder reach 
the ears of his brethren, who are now full of 
expectation from your well-judged and public- 
ſpirited meaſures. '.- 1 
Of all the wonders that have been petform- 
ed by the preſent adminiſtration, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a national militia, though not the 
moſt ſhining; is far the greateſt, whether we 
conſider the obſtacles that were to be "Ie . 


. 
„ 


or the conſequences that muſt follow. When 
the battles of Minden, Quebec, and Belleifle 
ſhall! only ſerve to adorn the page of the hiſto- 
rian, the militia will continue, to give liberty, 
ſtrength, and ſecurity to Great Britain; and 
the reign of George II. will thence derive 4 
glory, that in future times will appear ſuperiot 
to the greateſt increaſe of dominion, ot of 
trage. r rig hart 
, Improvements in policy, it is true, feldom 
ariſe but from preſſing occafions; and the 
zeal of the wiſeſt patrivts'is found unable to 
produce remarkable changes, except When it 
acts in relief of ſome real complaint. Happy 
is that nation where the miniſters are capable 
of taking advantage of fuch neceffities to form 
laſting and national inſtitutions, inſtead of 
patching up the ſtate with temporary and ſelf- 
1th expedients. | xi pr 4 
_ The internal defect which was ſo plainly 
„ out by our loſſes and alarms in the 

ginning of the preſent war, and which gave 


occaſion 
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decaſion to the change of bey 1,now {peak - 
of, was not unknown to 9 of 1 
in the former age. Ever ſince the happy re- 
volution, men have not been awanting, who 
have ſhown us the inſufficiency, and warned us 
of the danger, of. truſting entirely to ſtanding 
armies. The truly Britiſh ſpirit of our ſol- 
diers, no leſs. than the moderation of our 
princes, has hitherto ſecured us from tbat 
danger; bittet expence has more than once 
taught us the inſufficiency of ſuch. a ſorce. 
It is wiſe to learn even from an enemy. 
The French, taught by aur example, ever 
ſince the days of the great Colbert, have heen 
extending their commerce. They ſaw that 
their natural ſtrength and military power alone 
could not maintain their equality with Britain; 
and therefore they — to. derive an 
artificial ſtrength from trading colonics and a 
powerful marine. Their example, their me- 
naces, and the ſenſe of our own defenceleſs 
condition when threatened at home, {a lately 
experienced, have taught us in our turn. to 
cultivate every part of our natural r 
well as our artificial; that is, to mix the mi- 
litary ſpit it with our civil and commercial po- 
liey. I call the natural ſtrength of a nation, 
the extent and fertility. of its land, the num- 
bers, the induſtry, and the bravery of its peo- 
ple, And I call the artiſſcial, foreign trade, 
paper credit, apd a Navy. For however ne- 
F B 2 ceſſary 


=. ; 
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ceflary the latter may be to the grandeur and 
dominion of a ſtate, they are only like the or- 
naments of a building, which may be ſpared 
or deſtroyed, and yet the fabric remain "ſafe 
and ſecure: But the former are like the eſſen- 
tial parts of an edifice, which if you wan 
certain ruin muſt enſue. 

When we engaged in the preſent war, (a 
war truly national, "in which independence, 
not dominion is our object), we had been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee our flcets victorious on every 
ſea, and carrying the terror of our name to 
the moſt diſtant regions of the globe. Our 
wealth had formerly ſecured us powerful al- 
lies, and put mighty armies in motion to fight 
our battles on the continent of Europe. But 
no ſooner had we engaged in this war, ſingly 
againſt our powerful enemy, than he diſcover- 
ed and- we felt our weakneſs. The whole 
world had ſeen five thouſand undiſcipliped 
militia from the moſt remote parts of the king- 
dom, defeat the regular forces that oppoſed 
them, carry terror and diſmay within an hun- 
dred miles of the capital, and bring the go- 
vernment and conſtitution of Britain into the 
moſt imminent danger. The alarm of that 
fatal year, and the diſtraction of our councils, 
will ſtain our annals for ages to come. This 
pitiful inſurrection, which, with the leaſt at- 
tention to internal policy, could have been 
quelled'i in a week, brought our army from 

: | Flanders 


1 

Flanderv'i in the utmoſt hurry and * ; 
and, what is ſtill more — obliged us 
to call into this iſland 1 2,000 of the moſt de- 
ſpicable foreign mercenaries, whilſt every ge- 
nerous ſpirit felt equal diſdain of the foe, and 
of the auxiliaries, and deplored to ſee the body 
of a free people,. the beſt, the natural ſtrength 
of every kingdom, the diſpoſers of wealth 
and of power, reduced to ſo feeble and con- 
temptible a ſtate, without the means and with- 
out the capacity of ſelf-defence. 
he rebellion was quelled at laſt; but not 
till it had opened the eyes of every thinking 
man, and ſhown him our boſom bare and de- 
fenceleſs. The fear and the expence, if not 
the diſhonour of that year, might have been a 
leſſon to the dulleſt ſtateſman. But the ſea- 
ſon was not yet come, when the wiſdom of 
our patriots could act with advantage. We re- 
ſolved ſtill to truſt entirely to the troops who 
are in the King's pay; inſtead of arming the 
people, we encouraged ſchemes of policy for 
enfeebling them more; and that a warlike ſpirit 
might remain in no corner of the iſland, in 
place of reclaiming the Highlanders, and a- 
vailing ourſelves of their valour, which was 
always in our power, we wholly diſarmed 
them. 

In the mean time our politic and watchful e- 
nemy failed not to take advantage of out infatu- 
ation. While he aimed in reality at our diſtant 

colonies, 


8. 6 

colonies, to increaſe his awn commerce and 
naval force, and to leſſen ours, he ſeemed to 
meditate à mortal blow at our boſom. Tis 
uncertain whether or not he really intended at 
that time to invade us; but he threatened 
loudly, he made formidable preparations, and 
the effect was the ſame upon this nation as if 
he had been ſerious; for we were glarmed, 
we were frightened, beyond what the poſterity 
of thoſe. who have eſtabliſhed a militia, will 
be able to believe. Then it was that our 
navy, that boaſted bulwark of Britain, was 
thought unequal to the defence of that part 
of our coaſt, which lay appoſite to that of the 
enemy. The reſt of the kingdom was aban- 
doned, and all our troops were collected round 
the capital, to ward off the mortal ſtroke, 
Then it was that the parliament itſelf, con- 
founded at the near appraach of danger, pray- 
ed his Majeſty to ſend for ſame. thouſands of 
foreign troops, to ſave from flavery and ruin 
ten millions of free Britons. O! nation of 
women ! to ſuffer again ſo much ſhame and 
diſhonour! But weaker than women | are 2 
people abandoned to deſpair. And what could 
a difarmed and enervated people do on ſuch 
an occaſion ? IJ hey. judged from the fear and 
perplexity of their leaders, and believed that 
the fate of this temple of liberty, this happy 
ſeat of commerce and the arts, this mighty 
empire of the ſea, depended on the er- 

* COS 
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of one ſingle battle. The hiſtory of ſtates 
and kingdoms has proved that every thing but 
public virtue and natural ſtrength afford but a 
precatious ſupport, and reſemble a machine, 
where if one movement be hurt, the whole 
is diſordered ; but that a great and free people, 
trained to arms, like a human body, may re- 
ceive many wounds; without being wholly de- 
ſtroyed; or rather like the fabulous Hydra, 
will grow from defeat.- Our -fears then were 
as juſt, as the conduct of the French was po- 
litic upon that memorable occaſion. 

But let us reflect upon the conſequences. . Out 
fears of an invaſion made us leave our diſtant 
| ſettlements and colonies in a defenceleſs ſitua- 
tion; neither ſhips nor troops enough could be 
{pared from more important ſervice; the French 
gained their aim, our fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean was unequal to the relief of Minorca, and 
a few battalionsof regulars was {till a lefs ade- 
quate force to cover our frontiers in America; 
both of coarſe fell into the hands of our enc- 
mies; while Europe ſtood in amazement to 
ſee the haughty queen of the ocean neither 
able to protect her colonies, nor to deſcud her 
ſeat of empire. 

But, amidſt our loſſes and 1 our free 
conſtitution, it would ſeem, ſtill preſerved that 
ſecret energy which has often drawn medicine 
from poiſbn, and turned calamitous events to 
its own advantage. For the diſaſters of that 

| ſhameful 


e ] 
ſhameful year, awaked the nation that had 
been laid to fleep ſo long in the lap of luxury, 
and heaven directed the voice of the people 
to raiſe a man to power, who was born to re- 
ſtore a falling ſtate. 10-44 3534 
And yet the violent oppoſition the militia 

met with, when the nation was fo circumſtan- . 

ced, will appear incredible in a future -age. 

From that incredibility the noble patriots who * 
firſt ſchemed, propoſed, and carried it into 
execution, will loſe half the praiſe due to their 

perſevering magnanimity. But they have 

gained their end. The irreſiſtible principle of 

that ſalutary law has at length prevailed, both 

over ſecret artifice, and avowed reſiſtance. 

Oppoſition itſelf has not a little contributed to T8? 
make the militia reſpectable. There are now | 
18,000 who have been embodied for ſome 

months, and called out of their reſpective 

counties. Every one who has ſeen them do 

Juſtice to their merit ; their. moſt violent ene- 

mies affect to be fully convinced. Officers and 
private men have learned ſabordinatian and - 1 - 
diſcipline to a great degree of perfection; in 

rank and fortune, which are pledges fof their 

fidelity to their country, they are no doubt 

ſuperior to thoſe of whom the armies of Eu- 

rope are compoſed ; and in point of diſcipline, 

they are allowed to have attained all that re- 

giments poſſeſs who have not been in actual 


ſervice. 
Thank 
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Thank Heaven! and the patriot ſpirit of 
England, that there is no need to look back to 
ancient times, nor abroad among foreign na- 
tions, for authorities in favour of a militia; 


ſince it is confeſſed by all, that the ſouthern part 


of our own iſland, within the ſpace of a ſingle 
year, has furniſned unqueſtionable proof, that 
a free nation, while engaged in commerce far 
beyond all the ideas of antiquity, and ſunk in 
luxury that ſeerned to forebode a falling em- 
pire, has been able to rouſe itſelf on the ap- 
proach of danger, to revive the military ſpirit, 
and to form an eſtabliſhment that equally ſe- 
cures it againſt domeſtic tyranny or foreign in- 
vaſion. How will ages to come revere the 
memory of thoſe noble patriots, who, with 
that perſevering wiſdom which always over- 
comes, have procured us the greateſt of human 
bleſſings! 6 | 

When one conſiders the great advantages of 
a well-regulated militia, it becomes matter of 
wonder, that Great Britain, that has excelled 
all other nations, ancient or modern, in other 
kinds of policy, ſhould have been without one 
ſo long. The views of ſpeculative men, the 
friends of liberty who have formerly written 
and ſpoke upon this ſubject, ſeem to have been 
directed to the ſecuring the conſtitutional free- 
dom of their country. They had ſeen almoſt all 


bother nations enſlaved by mercenary forces, and 


the fear of ſuch an event excited their patriot 
C ſpirit, 


* 
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ſpirit. In purſuit of this object, their writings 
abound in proofs of the fatal effects of ſtand- 
ing armies, and of the promptitude with which 
they have always become tools, for the eſta- 
bliſhment of deſpotiſm and arbitrary ſway. It 
muſt be owned, that thoſe great men had rea- 
ſon as well as facts upon their fide, It is im- 
poſſible to find an inſtance of a prince who be- 
came abſolute without a ſtanding army, and 
no ſound ar. ument can be brought againſt in- 
truſting the people in free governments with 
arms. There is no limitation of monarchy,” 
ſays the renowned Fletcher of Salton, ** that 
is any real ſecurity to the liberties of the 
people, but that which puts the ſword in 
their own hand. The power of granting 
* and refufing money, though veſted in the 
* ſabjet, is not ſufficient where a ſtanding 
e army is kept up in time of peace; for he 
' ** that is armed is always maſter of the purſe 
of him that is unarmed, The poſſeſſion of 
** arms,” continues that great patriot, ** is 
* the diſtinction of a freeman from a ſlave, 
He who has nothing, and belongs to an- 
* other, muſt be defended by him, and needs 
'** no arms: but he who thinks he is his own 
„ maſter, and has any thing he may call his 
% own, ought to have arms to defend him- 
* ſelf, and what he poſſeſſes, or elſe he lives 
** precariouſly and at diſcretion.” True diſ- 
tinction! which will obtain while there are 
"ro f freemen 
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freemen and ſlaves. To be actually in bonds 
is not to be a ſlave, for that has happened to 
men of the nobleſt minds. But to be of a 
baſe, a daſtardly and ſervile ſpirit, to want the 
deſire and capacity of ſelf-defence, that is to 
be a flave ; for theſe vile qualities bring a 
man under the will and power of every one 
who thinks it worth while to command him. 
But, in ſpite of the cleatneſs and certainty 
of thoſe principles, the freeeſt nation on earth 
had almoſt forgotten them, and in a few ages 
more might perhaps have acknowledged an 
order of men for their maſters, whom they 
were ſo willing to truſt for their defence. 
Experience indeed, at the glorions revolution, 
hath taught us that liberty is dear to all or- 
ders of men, and that we have but little rea- 
ſon to fear that the favour of an ambitious 
3 will, before an æra of general corruption, 
able to purchaſe a ſurrender of the rights of 
freemen, even from our ſoldiers. The wiſdom 
and juſtice of our ſovereigtis have been alſo no 
leſs a ſecurity to Britain, than the extenſive pro- 
perty and liberal minds of her military officers. 
The fear of the pretender, the great atmies of 
France, and other continental powers, have been 
ſtrongly urged as unanſu etrable reaſons for 
keeping up a numerous ſtanding army. And 
our eager purſait of trade, together with the 
ſoftneſs that luxury induces, and the con- 
tempt of military honours whieh wealth be- 
C 2 ; $- gets, 
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gets, have been our motives for yielding to 
theſe reaſons. N 
Neceſſity at length brought to paſs what 
neither philoſophy nor eloquence were able 
to atchieve. Our ſtanding army was unequal 
to the uſes for which it was deſigned ; a more 
certain internal defence was found neceflary ; 
and thus the pretender and the armies of 
France have procured us a reſpectable militia. 
We have at length had recourſe to the an- 
cient principles of our conſtitution ; and thoſe 
noble patriots who thought of ſecurity againſt 
invaſion only in the ſecond place, if they- 
thought of it at all, have had their generous 
aim accompliſhed; through the fear of that 
danger, which they perhaps looked upon as a 
pretence or a bugbear. So little foreſight 
has the ſagacity of the wiſeſt ſtateſmen, and ſo 
much ſway has neceſſity and expedience, in 
the government of nations. | 
Pardon me, my Lords, and Gentlemen, for 
having dwelt ſo long on the cauſes and occa- 
fions of this conſtitutional law. I ſhall next 
conſider the advantages of a militia in general, 
and the chief objections that have been made 
againſt it; and then proceed to inquire into 
the reaſons for extending or not extendin 
this law to our own country of North Britain. 
I have already hinted that there is a certain 
ſpirit or force in every free government, that 
dictates ſalutary laws in caſes of neceſſity, and, 
: like 
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like the vigorous conſtitution of a human 
body, draws good out of evil, cortects what 
is noxious, and aſſimilates it to itſelf. It may 
further be obſerved, that Providence has fo 
united what is wiſe and juſt, to what is eaſy 
and beneficial, that men have little more to do, 
than to purſue thoſe meaſures which are moſt 
obvious and honeſt. In the preſent caſe, we 
had only to look back to the original prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution, to find a militia; 
and thence it appears to be the moſt obvious; 
and natural, and juſt expedient for our defence. 
It muſt alſo be allowed to be the moſt certain 
and frugal method that could be deviſed. 
Who does not admit that Britain is ſtronger, 
by all the number the militia conſiſts of, ſince 
they were arrayed? When once the militia is 
complete in England, is it not evident that. we 
ſhall be able to act offenſively againſt the e- 
nemy with an additional force equal to their 
number, which is 32,000 men? I could al- 
moſt venture to ſay, that our return to prin- 
| ciples congenial to our conſtitution, has given 
a firmneſs and vigour to our councils unknown 
before; and that from the date of the firſt 
execution of the militia law, commences 
the zra of the ſucceſs and glory of our arms, 
Bat though our force is thence increaſed, 
and our counſels invigorated already, it is in 
future wars, if this ſhall terminate when I 


with it, that we are to expect the full benefit 
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- of this national inſtitution. At the end of the 
ſeven years 90,000 men muſt have been train- 
ed to arms in England alone, and in proceſs of 
time, all the fenfible men of the kingdom. 
And then having eſtabliſhed the beſt defence 
any ſtate is capable of, vis. the united 
ſtrength of every individual, let the French, 
or let all Europe, invade us if they will. 

If the war ſhall laſt another campaign, Bri- 
tain muſt exert her utmoſt force. Beſides 
foreigners in our pay, we ſhall probably have 
no-leſs'than 130,000 native ſoldiers; an army 
that it is impoſſible for us long to ſupport, and 
which at the end of the war, in half- pay of- 
ficers alone, will leave a very heavy burden on 
our revenues. But it were eaſy to demon- 
| ſtrate that in a future war, by means of the 
militia, which loads us with no half-pay, and 
coſts us little expence except when actually em- 
ployed, we ſhall be able to exert an equal force 
againſt our enemies with half that number of 

ſoldiers. 

Ty hhus it appears, that a militia is the moſt 
certain-and moſt frugal method of defence, 
Let us conſider what effect it would have on 
our army. I would not be thought to mean any 
reflection on the regular forces of Great Bti- 
tain, when I affirm, that they will be impro- 
ved by the eſtabliſhment of a militia; nor 
do I chuſe to bring any late events in ptoof 
of my aſſertion. I regard and honour the 


army; and ] congratulate my country on the 
glories 
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glories of late ſo juſtly acquired by her na- 
tive troops; for till war ceaſe upon the ea 
a reputation in arms cannot fail to be a capi 
advantage to any nation, By arguing for a 
militia as the firmeſt internal defence, it is not 
my delign to invalidate the reafons for a ſtand- 
ing army. The dignity of our Sovereign, and 
the grandeur of the ſtate, require a laſting e- 
ſtabliſhment of military force. To mix often 
in the wars of Europe with a body of Britiſh 
auxiliaries, would preſerve our military repu- 
tation, and be the means of enuring our of- 
ficers to ſervice and the practice of war. The 
army would thereby become an example and 
a model to our leſs experienced, not leſs ca- 
pable militia. 
The eſtabliſhment of a militia, on the other 
hand, would be, a ſingular advantage to the 
ſtanding army, a8 it would remove the people's 
ground of diſtruſt in them, and recover to them 
their confidence and eſteem. The manners 
of a nation have an irreſiſtible influence over 
the mind; and as few will have the ſpirit to be 
brave where cowardice is not diſhonourable, 
ſo none will dare to be cowards, where the | 
whole men of their city or country are 
known to be brave. Beſides, as emulation is 
allowed to be one of the greateſt ſpurs to 
noble atchievements; by eſtabliſhing a ſeparate 
order of military men we kindle that paſſion 


in the breaſts of our ien Every one thinks 
himſelf 
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himſelf accountable to his relations and friends 


for the whole of his conduct; and let the pu- 


blic judge of him as they will, he will find 
ſome conſolation in the eſteem of his own fa- 
mily. But by raiſing the military ſpirit, and 
rendering the friends and relations of every ſol- 
dier capable to judge of his conduct, a jury is 
eſtabliſhed in every family of the kingdom, 
where even women and children will be ſeve- 
rer judges, than the public itſelf. | 
I ſhall now conſider the objections againſt 
this national inſtitution. There are only two 
of any importance. The firſt is drawn from 


the conſideration of our trade and manufac- 


_ tures ; the ſecond, from an apprehenſion of the 


inefficacy of a militia. 

It is ſaid, That-a military ſpirit is contrary 
to the intereſt of a commercial nation ; and 
that the militia will interrupt the induſtry of 
our people who are employed in trade and 
manufacture. The ſhort anſwer to this objec- 
tion, is, That perhaps it might have weight, if 
what is neceſſary to our ſafety, could be con- 
trary to our intereſt; and if we could preſerve 
our trade and manufactures, without employ- 
ing any hands in their defence. But we ſhall 
conſider it more in detail. It is unqueſtionably 
true, that when the militia are embodied, and 
march out of their reſpective counties, labour 
loſes as many hands as they conſiſt of; and 


if the militia were deſigned only for parade, 


none 
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none but madmen could approve'of the inſti- 
tution, , But when the end of the inſtitution 
is the ſecurity of our lives and liberties, and 
of that very trade and manufacture, what rea- 
ſonable man can object to it for a moment ? 
Eſpecially if it be conſidered, that labour loſes 
leſs by it, than by a ſtanding army. Soldiers 
in time of peace are wholly loſt to their coun- 
try. The militia follow their occupations, ex- 
cept on the few days in a year, when they 
meet in diviſions to learn their exerciſe : and 
even in time of war, as the militia are raiſed 
equally from every place in proportion to its 
numbers, when they march from home, ma- 
nufactures muſt feel it leſs. A large recruit 
of the army, which falls chiefly on the towns, 
carries off the manufacturers, and is ſubject to 
no rules, but the caprice, intereſt, or good 
fortune of the officers. If it be added, that, 
after this root of internal ſtrength is firmly 
planted, a much ſmaller number of ſoldiers 
will be needed, .on the ſudden emergence of 
a war ; it will appear that trade and manu- 

factures are gainers by the inſtitution. _ 
We hope likewiſe, forthe honour of trade and 
manufacture, that they will not be found incon- 
ſiſtent with a ſpirit of liberty, and the capacity of 
ſelf-defence. They do not appear to be ſo in the 
natural world. In the moſt induſtrious republic 
that nature knows, the republic of the bees, e- 
very citizen is always in arms ; and, among 
| D that 
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that warlike people, to be cowardly, and to 
be lazy, are ſynonymous terms: for the drones, 
who carry no ſting, are expelled as uſeleſs to 


ſociety. 


But will the private men of the militia, it 


is aſked, return to their labour again, , after 


being embodied, and doing their duty as guards 
or garriſons for a year or two ? In anſwer to this 
queſtion, I ſhall aſk another: Will the 70 or 
re men who muſt bediſcharged from the ar- 


my at the peace, will they, after ſix or ſeven hard 


campaigns, return to their labour again? No 
doubt both muſt return to their labour, or enter 

into foreign ſervice, or ſtarve, But the militia 
have this advantage above the army, that they 
are inrolled with the certain proſpect of being 
diſmiſſed at the end of three years; and there- 
fore they can ſeldom loſe ſight of the occu- 
pation to which they have been bred. Beſides, 
they return home with their officers on their 
heads, who are gentlemen of fortune in their 


own country, who may have probably gained 


their affection and eſteem, whom they will be 
unwilling to diſoblige by idleneſs or profligacy, 
aud who will encourage and protect them to 


the utmoſt of their power. 


Another objection againſt the militia, is, 
That they can never be of any uſe, becauſe the 
art of fighting cannot be learned unleſs a man 


makes it his ſole buſineſs and profeſſion. This 


objection takes its riſe from the idea commonly 
| annexed 
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annexed to the word ilitia, which of late 
has fallen into contempt, and brings to one's: 
mind the birthday- parade of the trained 
bands of Edinburgh. The objection is ſup- 
ported alſo by the practice of modern times, 
which has made the military a ſeparate pro- 
feſſion. But there was no occaſion for a new 
law to provide us with an ineffective militia; 
the old ſtatutes wereſufficient for that purpoſe. 
All the eſſential parts of diſcipline can be ac- 
quired in a very ſhort time; and the regulations 
in the late militia-law, if ſupported. by the ſpirit 
of the gentlemen 1n each county, are ſufficiently 
calculated for that purpoſe. Let us then call the 
militia now to be eſtabliſhed by another name; 
let it be an army of the people, and nc, ideas of 
inefficacy or cowardice will be annexed to it. 
They are to be armed, trained, and clothed 
in the ſame manner with regular troops, and 
the ſame ſubordination is to take place amougſt 
them, though not to be enforced-by military 
law, except when they march from home. In 
time of peace indeed, and always till they 
are called out by their King for the defence of 
their country, they are to live in their own 
houſes, and work at their reſpective trades, ex- 
cept on their ſtated days of exerciſe; at the 
end of three years they are to be diſmiſſed: 
They are to have no pay but either on their 
field-days, or when they march out of their 


reſpective counties, upon actual invaſion or te- 
. bellion, 


1 
. 
[ 
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bellion, with conſent of parliament : they will 
generally conſiſt of ſober and virtuous men, 
who have both ſubſtance and reputation to 


| loſe: and their officers are to be gentlemen of 


the higheſt rank and greateſt property in the 
country. Unleſs then it can be ſaid, that 
idleneſs forms the bodies, and dependence the 


minds of men, better than labour and inde- 


pendence ; and that a little pay can excite the 


indigent and ignoble to an higher pitch of- 


honour, than that with which principles and 
affection can inſpire a ſuperior order of men, 
when they fight in defence of their fortunes, 
their families, their religion and liberty ; hired 


ſoldiers in point of valour cannot excel the mi- 


litia, nor the ſtanding army, the army of the 
people. 

But will any man fight, it is aſked, who 
can hire another to fght for him? I anſwer, 
None who are capable of putting ſo baſe a 
queſtion : for all men of worth and principles 
know, that fortitude and courage are the 
guardians, not only of property, but of all the 
virtues; and yet, as the queſtion is ſuggeſted 
by a ſtrong idea of ' perſonal ſafety, that very 
idea revolved again in the mind, one would 
think, might dictate another article of felf- 
examination ; that is, How do I know that the 
man who fights to-day in my defence, for a 
imall part of my money, may not to-morrow 

take 


! 


on. 1 
take it into his head to fight: me if I won't give 
him the whole? an: TOOVSINET 
It is needleſs to bring old examples fromthe ar- 
mies of Rome, or from thoſe of ourown count 
of Britain; and it is equally needleſs to quote 
the preſent armies of Switzerland, or thols of 
the great King of Pruſſia, whoſe native ſol- 
diers in time of peace are permitted to live at 
home, and follow their buſineſs for nine or 
ten months of the year; ſince England at this 
moment furniſhes indubitable proof, that, in a 
very few months, the ſpirit of a few noble- 
men and gentlemen, under the inſpection of 
a magnanimous adminiſtration, has been able 
to reſtore the military character to its honours 
again, to revive the warlike ſpirit, and to form 
ſuch a popular army, as the moſt prejudiced 
officers by profeſſion acknowledge to be equal 
to our regular forces. It is childith to ſay, that, 
in ſpite of their appearance, they would fail 
in time of real danger: for that is to ſay, 
„ that neither the maxims of common ſenſe, 
nor the rules of the military att, are good 
foundations of judgment. I remember a 
time, when it was allowed, that even an un- 
diſciplined militia could ſight; that was in the 
year 1745. Strange! that a diſciplined mili- 
tia for us ſhould be good for nothing, and 
an undiſciplined one againſt us be fo very for- 
midable. O! but the militia of the year 1745 
were Highlanders! The time was when e- 
very 
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very man in the kingdom was as good as a 
Highlander; and ſuch a time will come again, 
if we are not wanting to ourſelves. i 
I ſhould be very ſorry if any thing I have 
ſaid ſhould ſeem to ſtate an oppoſition be- 
tween the militia and the army. I think both 


are neceſſary; the one for our internal de- 


fence, and the other for foreign wars, and the 
ſupport of our power and dominion. With- 
out a militia we cannot be ſecure ; without an 
army, in the preſent ſtate of Europe, we can- 
not be great. A few eminent officers of the 
army bave been zealous promoters of the mi-- 
litia : It was weak in any of them to 
diſcoverthe leaſt jealouſy. Whatever ſtrength- 
ens the whole ſociety, muſt be for the: happi- 
nels, ſecurity, and honour of individuals. 

Thus I have endeavoured to trace out the 
cauſes and ends of this national inſtitution, to 
point out the advantages that may ariſe from 
it, and to obviate the chief objections that 


have been made againſt it. And why was not this 


conſtitutional eſtabliſhment extended at firſt to 


Scotland? What good reaſon can be given for 


delaying ſo long to let us feel, in this import- 
ant .article, the benefit of the union ? What 
had we done to forfeit our rights as Britons 
even for a ſingle hour? To make anſwers to 
theſe queſtions leads me to the laſt branch of 
my ſubject, which I cannot enter upon with- 
out anxiety for the event in dependence, 

and 
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and indignation for what is paſt. The time 
has been when the hirelings of corruption 
were ready to brand every man with the impu- 
tation of folly, if not diſaffection, who had 
courage to mention a militia, as a rational 
meaſure of defence. But the general ſyſtem, 
which thoſe arts of affected zeal were intend- 
| ded to flatter, is now changed, and the per- 
ſons who uſed them are, I hope, now as de- 
ſpicable from their impotence, as they were 
always for their want of capacity or candour. 
I have been informed, that the illuſtrious 
pon who firſt moved for a militia in the 
ouſe of Commons, in the concluſion of his 
ſpeech, made an apology for his not propoſing 
to extend the bill to Scotland; and expreſſed 
his hopes, that ſome of the gentlemen who 

wereſkilled in the laws and cuſtoms of that 
of the united kingdom, would ſoon move the 
houſe for leave to bring in a bill, that ſhould 
be accommodated to the ſtate of that country. 
At that particular time, it is {aid to have been 
in the thoughts of ſome of our repreſentatives, 
to move for ſach a bill; but the Engliſh 
patrons of the militia ending they were to 
meet with a violent oppoſition, be ed it 
might be dropt at that time, leſt it ſhould give 
a handle to their uppoſers, But, to the ſhame 
of our own members of p———t, two years 
have been ſuffered to elapſe, and none of them 
have ever attempted to obtain for their coun- 
trymen 
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trymen the higheſt privilege of Britons; the 


only certain mark of diſtinction, by which 


freemen are known from flaves. 
Is it that the ancient Scottiſh ſpirit is quite 


extinguiſhed ? or is it that the Jacobites had 
truth on their fide, when they upbraided us 


with being a province, and a conquered: king- 


dom? No. The genius of the Scotch never 


ſhone with greater luſtre than now : In war 
and in letters we have acquired our ſhare of 
glory, and our generous fellow- ſubjects of Eng- 
and meet us half-way in every ſtep we take 


towards the full completion of the union. 


Happy ſhould we be, if there were no bar in 
the way to prevent the immediate extenſion 
of every conſtitutional law in this part of the 


kingdom! Thrice happy! if, poſſeſſing every 


privilege of Britons, we knew the value of 
freedom, the greateſt of human bleſſings, and 
felt that quiet ſenſe of liberty which animates 
our countrymen beyond the Tweed. 

The inhabitants of Scotland have ſo lately 
come to ſhare in the policy of that wiſe and 
happy people with whom they are united, 


that the national ſpirit is hardly yet diffuſed a- 


mong the commons. We are accuſtomed to 
put implicit truſt in our ſuperiors : to them 


we reſpectfully leave the care of all the mea- 
ſures of government, and few poſſeſs that in- 


quiſitive temper, or elevation of thought which 
freedom inſpires. . I am glad to make this a- 


pology for my countrymen of Scotland, who, 


when 
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when every county and every borough: in 
England, on a hate occaſion, called loadly for 
arms as their only ſecurity, remained filent and 
ſpiritleſs, like the effeminate inhabitants of a 


_ . conquered province; the more ſhame to thoſe 


whoſe rank and power, and the truſt repoſed 
in them, required them to watch over the wel- 
fare of their country, that they took no ſtep 
to ſecure to us the moſt important right of 
freemen and of Britons! Are we then a pro- 
vince and a conquered kingdom? No. But 
what avails it that we are free and independ- 
ent, while we create to ourſelves racks. and 
bow-ſtrings in the fear of offending, and wear 
chains and fetters in ſervility of mind? 

Let us ſuppoſe, that the treaty of union had 
contained im it ſuch an exception as I complain 
of : ſuppoſe, in the 4th article, which fecures 
to all the ſubjects of the united kingdom a 
communication of all the rights, privileges, and 
advantages, which do, or may belong to the 
ſubjects of either kingdom, that an exception had 
been made of the privilege of arms for our own 
defence; and let us confider how ſuch a clauſe 
would have been received in the parliament of 
Scotland. Ir is not impoſſible but men might 
have been found, at that time, capable of gloſſing 
ſuch a national affront into a favour, and of 
paying their court by yielding up the honour 
of their, country. Might they-not have faid, 
That the Scotch had been too long addicted 
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« to arms, to the neglect of all the arts of 
« peace: That they were much beholden to 
c the generous Engliſh who had undertaken 
« to protect them: That their navy was the 


e beſt defence againſt foreign invaſions, and 


e their militia the beſt ſecurity againft ſudden 
© inſurreions of the Highlanders: That we 
« were happy in being freed from the trouble 
* and expence of defending ourſelves : That, 
te ſafe and ſecure under the care of ſuch faith- 


„ ful guardians, our lazy and idle commons 


« would at length apply to trade and manu- 
« factures; and that our nobility and gentry, 
© inſtead of waſting their fortunes and their 
e blood in queſt of the bubble honour, would 
ce live in peace and pleaſure at home, beget 
“ ſons and daughters, and accumulate wealth 
t for their children? wreath 

In what a different tone may we ſuppoſe 
the noble patriots of thofe times would have 
ſpoken? How would indignation and diſdain 
have kindled the ſpirit of the gallant Fletcher 
on ſuch an occaſion ? | 

My Lord Chancellor,” (might he not 
have ſaid), * if 1 may call by that name the 
*< firſt officer of a now degraded kingdom! I 
have often told you in this place? that the 
«© poſleſſion of arms is the only diſtinction of 
* freemen from ſlaves: and I have as often 
called upon you to arm the people, as the 
only ſecurity for our independence. Had 
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the parliament of Scotland agreed to my pro- 
poſal, we had not ſuffered the ſhame and 
diſhonour of this day. By arms, and by arms 
alone, our anceſtors ſuſtained the reputation 
and power of this kingdom ; and then did 
they properly bear in their enfigns the 
motto, That none ſhould provoke them un- 
puniſhed. Without arms that motto may 
be reverſed, and all may not only provoke, 
but trample upon us with ſafety. In ferti- 
lity of ſoil, in numbers of people, in in- 
duſtry and wealth, we are infinitely ſurpaſ- 
ſed by the Engliſh. It is by arms alone 
that we can preſerve to ourſelves a name 
among nations. To offer us a commu- 
nication of every privilege with the exce 
tion of arms, is to ſet before us all the dain- 
ties of the earth, and then to tie up our 
hands that we may not taſte them. If we 
once give up our arms, there are no terms 
ſo hard that we muſt not accept of ; but 
while we yet have arms, and the power to 
uſe them, to agree to this article, is to make 
ourſelves a jeſt and a proverb to the world. 
I move then, and it is the laſt motion 1 
ſhall ever make if it is not agreed to, That 
the treaty be inſtantly broke off, and that 
all the commiſſioners who ſigned this in- 
famous article, be ſtripped of their ho- 
nours, and declared traitors to their coun» 
try.“ 
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Such . undoubtedly would have been the 
ſentiments of Fletcher upon the ſuppoſition [ 
have made. The preſent times indeed are 
different from thoſe he lived in: the manners 
and ſentiments. of men fince that period are 
greatly changed. But no ſoftneſs of manners, 
nor fecbleneſs of ſentiment, can diſpoſe men 
to brook the diſgrace of ſuch an exception. 
Let us try it by a fingle inſtance, Suppoſe 
Yorkſhire had been excepted; or even only o- - 
mitted in the militia-law, what, a ſtorm of 
rage and reſentment would have fallen upon 
the miniſters who had preſumed to offer the 
exception? Is there one of all their thirty 
members, if he had been a tame ſpectator of 
ſuch an affront, that could have ever hoped to \ 
have repreſented any part of that county again? 
Even Middleſex itſelf, the very centre of de- 
generate manners, mult have felt the ſhock of 
ſuch an indignity through the double coat of 
torpor that wealth and luxury has wrapt a- 
round her. | 
Who then can ſay, that the Scotch are a 5 
people proud and impatient of injury or ſcorn, 
beyond any other in Europe, When they have 
waited for two years with the ulmoſt tranquil- 
lity, till every poſſible excuſe or pretence Has 
become ſtale? And who can now tax them 
with want of truſt and confidence in their ſu 
periors, when their patience is well nigh de 
generated 
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generated into a reproach, and their ſilence 
may imply a backwardneſs to vindicate their 
own honour, or to bear a ſhare in ſupporting 
the dignity of the Britiſh crown? N 
This ſhire, of which I am a member, had 
the honour to be the firſt that called for arms. 
Thanks to a venerable judge, who joins the 
boldneſs of Cæſar to the firmneſs and integrity 
of Cato! The clergy, to do them juſtice, had 
done their part, they had atteſted the loyalty 
of the people. After the example of this 
ſhire, ſeveral others took the diſarmed ſtate of 
Scotland under conſideration; the ſpirit roſe, 
the flame ſpread from ſhite to ſhire ; and then 
, my Lords, and Gentlemen, as the repre- 
ſentatives of almoſt every part of Scotland, gave 
form and ſubſtance to the earneſt wiſhes of a 
whole people, You have acted with honour; 
you have managed, I doubt not, with wiſdom; 
you have deſerved, and you have obtained 
the gratitude and praiſe of your country. 
And here I cannot omit to take notice of 
one piece of negle& which the freeholders of 
Scotland, with all their zeal, have been guilty 
of upon this occaſion; that is, the not inſtruct- 
ing their members upon an affair of ſo much 
conſequence as the militia-bill: An affair by 
far the moſt intereſting and important to 


North Britain, that has ever been laid before 
the Britiſh parliament. For, with the moſt 


hearty approbation of the union, and its ſalu- 


tary 
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tary effects, I do maintain, that if the militia» 
bill, now brought into parliament, does not 

ſs it had been good for Scotland, that there 
bad been no union. But this neglect may yet 
be made up for, if the gentlemen freeholders 
will loſe no time in calling meetings of their 
reſpective ſhires, and ſending up vigorous in- 
ſtructions to their members, on a point which 


decides the fate of Scotland, 


1 would have this meaſure inſtantly follow- 
ed, not becauſe I am under any apprehenſion 
that the bill can poſſibly miſcarry in parliament, 
but becauſe I would have every ſort of excule 
or pretence put out of the power of our own 


m—b—rs, and leave them no room to pretend, 


that this is not a meaſure earneſtly wiſhed for, 
or impatiently expected by their country. 
They will now have an opportunity of wi- 
ping off, by their zeal and activity, the reproach 
to which their long filence, and our ignorance 
of the cauſe of it, has juſtly expoſed them. 
The time of diſtinguiſhing thoſe who have 
deſerved well of the public, or of marking 
them with infamy who have betrayed the 
rights of their country, is now faſt approaching 
ail the freeholders and burgeſſes of Scotland 
are not inſenſible, that the ſeaſons of their 


power are only periodical, and that it is but once 


in ſeven years, that they can reward public 


ſpirit, or punith corruption. 
And 


">. 
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And here I cannot but teſtify my ſurpriſe, 
that the freeholders of Scotland, men for the 
moſt part of independent fortunes and good 
education, ſhould ſhow themſelves ſo tame and 
manageable as they have done upon many oc- 
caſions. When once indeed they are fully 


rouſed upon national points, I believe there 
is no body of men in Great Britain that are 


capable of ſhowing a more unconquerable in- 


tegrity : But it muſt be owned, that, in the 
exerciſe of their own inherent power, they 
have for the moſt part been indolent and in- 


Attentive in a ſhameful degree. . And the con- 


ſequence has been, that our r——t—ves 
have on too many occafions betrayed the rights 
and honour of their country ; nay, the nation 
has been thought of a baſe and ſervile ſpirit, | 
on account of a few who have carried to p 
the diſpoſitions of a needy or ſordid mind, in- 
ſtead of the liberal ſpirit of a Britiſh commoner. 
I have indeed been often puzzled to account 
for the frigidity and infignificance of my bre- 
thren the freeholders. They are not very nu- 
merous. They live in friendſhip with one an- 
other. They are generally men of liberal minds 
and eaſy fortunes, and neither defire nor expect 
any favours from a court or a miniſter ; or had 
they any favours to aſk for their ſons or nephews, 
ſurely the very worſt ſuitors they could employ. 
are thoſe dependent men, whoſe ſole end in 
p——t, 1s to obtain poſts and penſions for 

| themſelves. 
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themſelves. Whence then ariſes that diffeFence 
they ſhow to court-dependents? Public-ſpirited 
and honourable men have an equal title with 
them to aſk a proportionable number of offices, 
civil or military, tor their friends of their own 
ſhires or boroughs; and it is certain, that they 
will both aſk and obtain them, unleſs ſome 
baſe compliance. is demanded as the price. 

But tho' I am puzzled to account for the uſual 
indifference of the electors of Scotland, I am at 
no loſs to foreſee what a national ſpirit will ani- 
mate their conduct at the next general election. 
In ancient and uncorrupted Rome, the candi- 
dates for the magiſtracy, at elections, diſplayed 
the laurels they had won, and the wounds they 
had received fighting in their country's cauſe, 
as the beſt title they could plead far being rai- 
ſed to power and honour. And if the elec- 
tors of North Britain ſhall put no mark of dif- 
grace on thoſe who ſhall dare to be cold or 
neutral in the queſtion, whether or not their 
country ſhall be put in a ſtate of defence, and 
in poſſeſſion of the privileges of freemen? from 
thenceforth I ſhall renounce the name of 
Scotchman, as equivalent to that of ſlave. 

1 hope, I am nat too ſanguine, when I be- 
lieve, that whatever be the conduct of ſome of 
our own members, this application cannot 
poſſibly fail of ſucceſs. The friends and pa- 
trons of the militia in England, who have 
wondered at the tameneſs with which we 
| have 


i 
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| have foflered what they mult think * indig- 


nity, and who began to doubt our zeal for 
liberty, will receive our propoſals with a hear- 
ty welcome. The former oppoſers of that 
meaſure, ,, in- juſtice to the preſent ſentiments 
of reſpect with which the ſucceſs of the mili- 
tia has inſpired them, will certainly give us 


their afliſtance. ' An, adminiſtration warm in 


the proſecution of this glorious war, and in- 
tent on the happy concluſion of it, cannot fail 
to ſecond a propoſal that will extend its ability 


to purſue the favourite object. And the wiſe 


and equitable legiſlature of Great Britain, muſt 
haye weighty reaſons indeed, before they can 
refuſe to put us in poſſeſſion of a privilege that 
we claim as Britons. _ | | 

What | Scottiſh heart but muſt feel emo- 
tions of joy, on the certain proſpect of being 


| treated with equal reſpect and confidence with 


the other inhabitants of Britain? Who, till 
now, could have looked back on the danger 
and diſgrace from which we ſo lately eſcaped, 
without feeling reſentment and diſdain of the 
ſtate. in which we were left, and the moſt 
anxious fears of greater diſtreſs and diſhonour 

in the approaching ſummer ? | 
Men of as little ſagacity and foreſight as of 
rinciples and honour, formerly ſaid, that as 
the French could not ſerioufly intend: to in- 
vade us; and as a militia would neceſſarily 
involye us in trouble and expence, it was far 
nt” more 
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more eligible for us to remain without! one. 
But the good fortune and vigilance of Captain 
Thurot, which led him paſt the Britiſh fleet 


iato the north fea, and who, for ought we 


know, ſtill waits an opportunity of making a 
deſcent upon our coaſt, opened at once the 
ons of every one who. was willing to fee. 

An adminiſtration leſs capable of imaginary 
fers, than any one which Britain ever ſaw, 
thought it prudent to draw the ſmall military 


force allotted us, round our capital; which left 
many hundred miles of our coaſts, friths, and 
bays, wholly naked, and expoſed to the de- 
predations of the enemy. Had the French 


made a ſucceſsful deſcent in the ſouth; of Eng- 


land, our little army muſt have been inſtantly 


withdrawn; and all Scotland left to the mercy 
of M. Thurot. till ſuch time as the invaders 
of the ſouth had been driven out of the iſland; 

that is to ſay, that 1, 200, ooo people without 
arms, diſcipline, or leaders, muſt have ſubmit- 
ted to 1200 in arms, and laid their lives and 


fortunes at their feet. Scotland needs the in- 


ternal defence of a militia even more than 
England ; becauſe when both ate in danger, 
the fleet and the army are neceſſarily employed 
in defence of the latter, the ſeat of wealth and 
of empire. 


What fingle day was there all laſt amber, 
in which the towns of Ayr, and Irvine, or 


even Port-Glaſgow, the port and warehouſe 
of 


? 


? 
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of the rich city of Glaſgow, might not have 
been inſulted and ſubdued by a privateer of 
ſmall force? And how many other towns in 
Scotland ate expoſed to equal hazard, without 
the power of making the leaſt reſiſtance? 
This is no ſpectre of danger raiſed by a timo- 
tous fancy. Every body was convinced of the 
reality of it, till Admiral Hawke defeated the 
French fleet. But the ſame danger may re- 
turn again: for though ſuch conqueſts as thoſe 


I mention, would not much avail the King 


of France, they are no inconfiderable objects 
to the maſter of a French privateer. And 
though the Britiſh government would feel it- 
ſelf very little the weaker for the diſaſters of pri- 
vate men, yet the ſmalleſt rowns being intitle 
to her protection as well as the greateſt, ſuch 
inſults would expoſe her to the contempt of 
foreign powers much beyond the real loſs, 
and to domeſtic diſquiet equal to the heavieſt 


| blow. 


What avail the - bravery of our fellow=citi- 
zens, and the glory they have acquired in the 
preſent war, if, while they fight in diſtant 
regions, to add to the fame of the Scottiſli 
courage, their country, filled with men as 
gallant, but naked and untrained, be inſulted, 
plundered, and ruined, by a handful of deſpe- 
radoes, whom, if they had arms in their hands, 
they. would deſpiſe: and chaſten ? Did not the 


heart of every Scotchman burn with thame 
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more eligible for us to remain without one. 
But the good fortune and vigilance of Captain 
Thurot, which led him paſt the Britiſh fleet 
into the north fea, and who, for ought we 
know, ſtill waits an opportunity of making a 
deſcent upon our coaſt, opened at once the 
es of every one who. was willing to fee. 
An adminiſtration leſs: capable of imaginary 
fears, than any one which Britain ever ſaw, 
thought it prudent to draw the ſmall military 
force allotted us, round our capital; which left 
many hundred miles of our coaſts, friths, and 
bays, wholly naked, and expoſed to the de- 
predations of the enemy. Had the French 
made a ſucceſsful deſcent in the ſouth; of Eng- 
land, our little army muſt have been inſtantly 
withdrawn ; and all Scotland left to the-mercy 
of M. Thurot, till ſuch time as the invaders 
of the ſouth had been driven out of the iſland ; 
that is to ſay, that 1,200,000-people without 
arms, diſcipline, or leaders, muſt have ſubmit- 
ted to 1200 in arms, and laid their lives and 
fortunes at their feet. Scotland needs the in- 
ternal defence of a militia even more than 
England ; becauſe when both ate in danger, 
the fleet and the army are neceſſarily employed 
in defence of the latter, the ſeat of wealth an 
of empire. | 25 Fact 
What fingle day was there all laſt ſummer, 
in which the towns of Ayr, and Irvine, or 


even Port-Glaſgow, the port and warehouſe 
of 


? 
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of the rich city of Glaſgow, might not have 
been inſulted and ſubdued by a prixateer of 
ſmall force? And how many other towns in 
Scotland are expoſed to equal hazard, without 
the power of making the leaſt reſiſtance? 
This is no ſpectre of danger raiſed by a timo- 
tous fancy. Every body was convinced of the 
reality of it, till Admiral Hawke defeated the 
French fleet. But the ſame danger may re- 
turn again: for though ſuch conqueſts as thoſe 
I mention, would not much avail the Kin 
of France, they are no inconfiderable objects 
to the | maſter of a French privateer. And 
though the Britiſh government would feel it- 
ſelf very little the weaker for the diſaſters of pri- 
vate men, yet the ſmalleſt rowns being intitled 
to her protection as well as the greateſt, ſuch 
inſults would expoſe her to the contempt of 
foreign powers much beyond the real loſs, 
and to domeſtic diſquiet equal to the heavieſt 
blow. - 7 | | | . 121 
What avail the bravery of our fellow-citi- 
zens, and the glory they have acquired in the 
preſent war, if, while they fight in diſtant 
regions, to add to the fame of the Scottiſli 
courage, their country, filled with men as 
gallant, but naked and untrained, be inſulted, 
plundered, and ruined, by a handful of deſpe- 
radoes, whom, if they had arms in their hands, 
they. would deſpiſe and chaſten ? Did not the 
heart of every Scotchman burn with * 
92 an 
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and indignation, when he beheld-a people infe- 


rior to none in Europe for military glory, trem- 


bling at the approach of Thurot's pitiful arma- 
ment, and waiting in a ſtate of helpleſs de- 
jection, till they ſhould feel where the blow 
would fall? To whom will poſterity impute 
this 'difgrace, the greateſt which ever befel 
our country? Not to the people; Scotchmen 
were never unwilling to take arms in their 
oven defence; nor to any backwardneſs in our 
ſuperiors to truſt a brave and loyal people. 
Would to God, I could fay with truth, that 


the nobility and gentry. of Scotland had 


more early difcovered that attention to the 
honour and ſecurity of their country, and 
to their own importance, which became 

The ſucceſs of our arms duting the preſent 
war, has, no doubt, been great and glorious; 
but as adverſity ſoon throws us into deſpair, 
proſperity as ſoon elates us into preſumption. 
The commerce of France is deſtroyed, ber 
colonies are ſubdued, and her navy is ruined; 
but theſe are all but members of her artificial 
ſtrength, which they may ſuffer to be maimed 
or lopped off, and yet remain a great and a 


powerful kingdom. The want of genius or 


integrity in the governors may have occafioned 
a temporary declenſion, or luxury and cor- 


rupt manners may have really impaired the 


vigour of the ſtate. But we ſhould beware of 
imagining 


9 
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imagining that France is irrecoverably gone, 
or that a nation can make but few or feeble: ef- 


forts only, where every gentleman is an officer, 
and where they actually march 400, ooo men 


into the field. . AS the has not liſtened fo pro- | 


poſals of peace, ſhe certainly intends to puſh the 


next campaign with the utmoſt vigour; and 


it is not impoſſible that we may be expoſed, in 
North Britain, next ſummer, to equal or to 
greater danger than that with which we were ſo 


lately alarmed -T hurot has not yet returned 


to the ports of France; and as the plan of the 
enſuing campaign has made it neceſlary to call 
away from Scotland the two tegim̃ents of dra- 
goons, whocould have ſcoured the coaſt on which 
the enemy appeared, much better than foot are 
able to do, we ſhall be left in a ſtate ſtill more 
defenceleſs and deplorable than before. One 
advantage, it is ſaid, we poſſeſs indeed, that there 
are two battalions of the. gallant Yorkſhire 
militia at preſent near the borders of Scotland, 
who will probably be ſent: thither upon any 
ſudden emergency, and who will not. grudge 
to defend us, till ſuch time as our own militia 
are are l.. oath 
Buy that conſtitutional eſtabliſhment all ſuch 
dangers. will be avoided for the future: for 
though the numbers of -the militia ſhould be 
ſmall in proportion to the extent of our coaſts, 
yet being diſperſed over all, no part will be per- 
fectly guardleſs; by means of the rotation, the 


numbers 
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numbers of trained men will be nearly doubled 
on the fourth year; in a few years more all 
the men able to bear arms will have been 
trained: In the mean time a military ſpirit 
will revive a us: our gentlemen will 
become officers: and on the approach of dan- 
ger, volunteers, with which this country al- 
ways abounded, will find able leaders as well as 
order and diſcipline, in the battalions of their 
reſpective ſhires;' So that in a feẽ years bence 
the regiment of this ſhire or county, which 
may probably conſiſt of ſome hundreds, 
might upon, an appearance of real danger, in 
a few days be increaſed to 2000, perhaps in a 
few days more to double that number; for 
when once the people are trained to arms, and 
catch the warlike ſpirit, their ſtrength can 
only be computed by the liſt of le chat are 
able to bear arm. 

Let every Scotſman recollect the terror Fad 
diſgrace of the year 1745, and let him congratu- 
late his country on the certain aſſurance of never 
beholding ſuch a ſcene any more. In the days 
of old, when Scotland ſubſiſted by its national 
ſpirit, fuch an inſurrection of the Higlanders 
could not have i penetrated on this: fide of the 
Tay; for at that time the inhabitants of the 
mountains were the leaſt warlike of the Scots: 
but, to the grief and indignation of a diſarmed 
people, a few thouſands of the clans over-ran 
the A and the friends of liberty, and of 

the 
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the government, incurred the fame im 
of diſaffection with the rebels, becauſe 1 
had it not in their power to reſiſt them: and to 
this day, perhaps, the opinion of our diſloyalty 
had prevailed, if the ſame deſperate band had 
not marched through England to within an hun- 
dred miles of the capital, without meeting with 
reſiſtance.” I will venture to affirm, that 
from the 2iſt of September, when the rebels 
beat the troops under Gen. Cope at Preſton- 
pans,” to the lyth of January, when they de- 
feated Hawley at Falkirk, there was time e- 
nough to have armed and trained as many men 
of the ſhire of Ayr alone, from whence not a 
ſingle man joined the pretender, as would 
have driven the rebels to their mountains for 
ſhelter ; but at that time it was thought more 
proper to intruſt the Dutch or the Heſſians, 
than the Scots, with the defence of Scotland. 
His Majeſty's moſt wiſe and generous councils 
have reclaimed the long deluded Highlanders to 
loyalty, by confidence and rewards; and their 
bravery has in a great meaſure atoned for the, 
ſhame and diſtreſs they and their fathers have 
brought upon their country. Two battalions 
of fenſible men or militia are already appointed 
for the defence of the Weſt and the North; 
and ſhall the low country of Scotland, the great 
body of the people, the Preſbyterians, who 
yield to none of his Majeſty's' ſubjects in their 
lore of liberty and zeal for the a 
all 
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ſhall they be the only part of the united na- 
tions who are not to be intruſted with arms? 

Scotland, it muſt be owned, has alwaysbred 
a tace of fawning miſcreants, who have built 
their own fortunes on the diſcredit of their 
country. ; vile, whiſperers, who take poſſeſſion 


of the ears of the great; and having neither 


honour nor abilities, make their way to pre- 
ferment, by fomenting the prejudices of men 
in power. Men of this character, equally 
ſervile. and inſolent, 3 and fierce, ha- 
ving otten marred the fortunes, H private per- 
ſons, by the odious and falſe imputation of 
Jacobitiſm, are capable of obſtructing an eſta- 
bliſument for the ſafety and honour of their 
country, by ſecret inſinuations of general diſſa · 
tisfaction. If ſuch men had — on their 


ſide, the friends of the government, it might 
de thought, would range under them; for in 


the diviſions of a country, zeal butus in pro- 
portion to the oppoſition it meets with. But 
if they are factious, and yet have no party; 


if they have power, and yet are not coutted; 


if they have rank, and yet have no influence ; if 
they have fortune, and yet have no friends, the 
concluſion to be drawn is both certain and 
obvious. 

It is proper to warn ſuch parricides as theſe, 


who would ſtab their mother to the heart, of 


the juſt reſentment of all her faithful ſons. 
Having already experienced the ſcorn and neg- 
| let 
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portion to the loyal. But as the Highla 
ever prompt to riſe in arms, are now out of 


LI 


lect of all men of liberal minds, let them 
forecaſt in their thoughts, whether or not they 
will be able to bear the ſtrong antipathy and 
hate of a whole injured nation. In fact, the diſ- 
affection of which Scotland has been accuſed, 
has chiefly exiſted in the violence of parties, who 
have alternately imputed it to each other, in or- 
der to depreſs their adverſaries. But the great 
body of the people have always been zealous for 
liberty, and the illuſtrious family now on the 
throne. At all times it would have been ſafe 
to have intruſted this country with arms, be- 
cauſe the diſloyal have ever borne a 8 

ers, 


the queſtion; as the confidence, for which 

t minds are remarkable, has been ſucceſs- 
fully applied to win their attachment andfide- 
lity ; we can boldly ſet the low country of Scot- 


land in competition with any part of Great 


Britain, and bid all men defiance to point out 
any province, diviſion, or county of England, 
in which there is more loyalty, or leſs diſaf- 
fection, in proportion to the numbers of 
people. X 

It is high time for me now to bring this 
long letter to a concluſion. ' But, before 1 


take leave, I muſt call on you, my Lords, and 


Gentlemen, and upon all the nobility and 
gentry of Scotland, to conſider, that when 
you have got the militia-bill paſſed into a law, 
you have performed 18 one half of your 8 

| le 
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The execution of it ſtill remains, and that will 


require both attention and ſpirit. [Your love 
of your country will, no doubt, inſpire you 
with zeal and activity in her ſervice ; "6: 
hope, it will not check your ardour, to be 
told, that, in raiſing the minds of your coun- 
trymen, you will yourſelves riſe to ſigniſicance 


and honour. Pardon the expreſſion, my 


Lords! your particular fituation admits of 
improvement, though your birth ſeems to in- 


title you at once to every dignity. The offices 


of Lords Lieutenants, or Colonels, can add no- 
thing to your honours or rank; but they may 
give you new weight and conſideration in the 


view of your country, Repreſented only in 


one houſe of the legiſlature, excluded wholly 
from the other, and placed above the learned 


profeſſions, no road to diſtinction temains for 


you, but that of arms. And where can the Peers 
of Scotland appear with fo much dignity and 
independence as at the head of the national mi- 
litia, inſtituted for the preſervation of liberty 
and laws, as well as for deſet. ce againſt fo- 
reign invaſions ? 


It is in your power, and in yours alone, 


my Lords, and Gentlemen, to make the mili- 
tia in Scotland ſoon as reſpectable as that of 
any other part, of Great Britain ; and the con- 
tinuance of the war, though in other reſpects 
much to be regretted, is "happily favourable 
for ſuch a deſign, Many of the gobility and 

Be. 2try 
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gentry of our ſiſter-country have ſet you the 
example; they have reſtored their oui nder I 
to its honours again, and prevented the de- q 
cline of a nation which has been ſometime. 
threatened with the conſequences of luxury and *_ 
| miſtaken ideas. Let it not be ſaid, that you * 
only rival their follies, but fall behind in a love 

of liberty and independence. The commons * 
144 of Scotland, by nature a bold and hardy gace, = 
4 inſpired by your example, and encouraged by _ 
your protection, will ſoon recover that manly 
{pirit which becomes a free people, and mem- 

bers of the Britiſh community. To them 
pour countenance is an honour ; your ſmiles are by 
rewards ; theſe you can beſtow upon all. Su- 
FF 0 . perior merit will deſerve more ſubſtantial fa- 
vours. Induſtry itſelf, it is hoped, may be 
| improved by this new inſtitution : for what- 
cver brings the people under the immediate 

care and inſpection of their ſuperiors, puts 

them in a ſituation the moſt favourable for 

virtue and good morals. I am, 


My Lorps, and GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt grateful 


and obedient ſervant, 
Ayrſhire, Jan. © 
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